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there he made his way by doing janitor service and such work as 
offered itself. He carried off the honors of his class, and after 
graduation returned to study law in Judge Hough's office. But the 
confinement proved fatal to him. He fell a victim to hasty con- 
sumption and was cut off in the flower of his promise. I remem- 
ber that we celebrated, or attempted to celebrate, Greenberry's 
twenty-first birth-day in a way all our own. His face was pecu- 
liarly soft and smooth, and taking our cue from that, we seized him 
and bore him in triumph to a private room where one of the boys 
was ready with a big basin and soap, a painter's brush and a huge 
pruning knife. His face and head was plentifully lathered prepara- 
tory to his maiden shave, but before the pruning knife could be ap- 
plied the victim made a break for liberty and escaped down street, 
lather and all. 

"Daniel W. Voorhees was in the class just before mine. Voor- 
hees was good in belle le'ttres, rhetoric and history, but in mathe- 
matics, logic, languages, or in fact anything that took hard work, 
he fell short. He was no such man as Harlan. Voorhees' acquire- 
ments were on the surface, Harlans' in the depths. 

"I may add that in those days there was no football, no baseball 
and no college yells. Boys who were hungry enough for knowl- 
edge to work their way to it by hands as well as by brains had less 
need of those gentle diversions. We did, however, play townball 
and cricket somewhat. We were also sturdy ramblers, and as to 
our gymnasium it was, practically, all of Putnam County." 



"Uncle Joe" Brown Talks 

ONE of the "walking encyclopedias" of information touching 
things historic is "Uncle Joe" Brown, who, although bent with 
the weight of many years and patiently expectant of the Summons, 
still holds his desk in the County Clerk's office, at Indianapolis, 
where he does diligent daily service in the rounding out of a busy 
life. A well-directed 'question suffices to start Uncle Joe, and he 
will reel you off a medley which turns this way or that as one 
theme suggests another. 
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We were nosing among the old records of the Marion County 
Commissioners' office, and finding sundry allusions to the office of 
' 'fence viewer ' ' we went to Mr. Brown to learn what a fence-viewer 
might be. He told us all about it. In early days, it seems, when 
there were large unclaimed tracts and much stock had the range of 
the country, there was considerable trouble with animals breaking 
into growing crops, what with breachy ' 'critters' ' and poor fences. 
This caused no end of wrangling — so much so, indeed, that a law 
was passed defining a ' 'legal fence, ' ' or one that in law should be 
considered a sufficient guard. Along with this went a functionary 
whose business it was to judge whether a man's fence was up to the 
legal standard when his neighbor's hungry hordes visited his suc- 
culent corn. This was the "fence-viewer. " As the country came 
to have less waste land and the liberties of the omnivorous cow and 
elm-peeler were restricted the services of the viewer fell into desue- 
tude and he passed into forgotten history. In importance and dig- 
nity the office ranked along with that of road supervisor. 

Something in this reminded Uncle Joe of a story of ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler. After John Tyler retired from the presidential office 
his neighbors of the other party, as a sort of a practical joke, and 
also, perhaps, to show their opinion of his capacity, got together 
and elected him road-master; but they wote not they were casting a 
boomerang. John accepted the office. The Virginia law gave this 
functionary almost unlimited power in calling out citizens for road 
service, and the distinguished road-master made the most of his 
privileges. For about three months that year, in season and out of 
season, he worked his constituency on the public highways till they 
wished they hadn't done it. Tyler stood the "joke" better than 
they did, and the traveling public got the benefit. 

"Did you know," queried Mr. Brown, "that Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe were all justices of the peace after serving as President 
of the United States?. They were, and they thought the humbler 
office worthy of them — which shows a more democratic spirit than 
we find to-day. Besides, Jefferson and Monroe left the presidential 
chair poor, and the justice's fees were not to be sneezed at in those 
simple days. I don't know about Madison's circumstances — proba- 
bly Dolly looked after them with her characteristic vim. 

"I remember Dolly Madison. When I was a clerk in the United 
States Senate she used frequently to visit that body and sit as a 
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guest of honor beside the Vice-president. They were wont to show 
her every mark of respect. Whenever she appeared business would 
be suspended for the moment and she would be gallantly escorted to 
her seat, usually by the venerable John Quincy Adams. She was 
a fat old woman of seventy then, and he eighty-eight, and as they 
marched up the aisle with stately gravity they were a pair to be 
remembered. 

John Quincy Adams — ah, there was a Nestor for you! He has 
been frequently spoken of as 'the Old Man Eloquent, ' but that does 
not fitly characterize him. He had a squeaky voice, was not pre- 
possessing as a speaker, and his power lay not so much in oratory 
as in learning. He seemed to have read everything, ancient and 
modern, and to have remembered everything. No one ever asked 
him about anything but he could make it the theme for an off-hand 
dissertation full of erudition. Withal, he knew how to use his 
learning with trip-hammer effect. On one occasion Henry A. Wise, 
of Virginia, eloquently and scathingly arraigned the abolitionists 
for the mischief they were fomenting. Wise was a genuine orator, 
and when he was done the abolitionists and their cause looked a 
sorry spectacle. Then Adams arose to reply, and he took an hour 
at the task. At the end of that hour Wise was simply annihilated, 
and his argument, from first to last, torn to tatters. Mere oratory 
and super-heated feeling stood no show at all against countless facts 
and sound logic. Wise himself, in response, said, with as much 
grace as possible, that Mr. Adams might advocate any proposition 
whatsoever and he, for one, would not again venture to enter the 
lists against him. I remember one little thing that illustrated 
Adams' Yankee caution. It was the custom of the Senate pages 
to secure autographs of the notables, which, no doubt, they dis- 
posed of to their own profit. I noticed repeatedly that Mr. Adams, 
when he honored these requests, had a habit of signing his name at 
the top of the sheet or slip, leaving very little margin above. Curi- 
ous to know why he did this I once asked him about it, and in reply 
he squeaked: 'I do that so no one can write a note over my name.' 
I was sitting near Mr. Adams and was one of those who carried him 
out of the Senate chamber when he was stricken down. He col- 
lapsed in his seat as if shot, but rallied enough to gasp: 'And this 
is the last of earth!' And so passed a great man. 
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' 'What other famous men have I known? More than I could 
talk about or think of in one sitting, young man; and witnessed 
more changes than most men of the present generation. I suppose 
I am the only one now living who was present when the first public 
trial was made of the magnetic telegraph. A dispatch was to be 
sent from Washington to Baltimore, and the members of Congress 
and others were invited to witness the test. Professor Morse had 
been the guest of Henry I,. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents, 
and in courtesy he had invited Mr. Ellsworth's daughter, Anna, to 
write the first message. She arrived a little late, and stepping at 
once to an old desk that stood in a corner wrote this, from the 
twenty-first chapter of Numbers: 'What God hath wrought.' Morse 
transmitted this over the wire, and in about five minutes the answer 
came back, and thus a new factor was introduced into civilization." 

We had heard it stated that Mr. Brown had written the first re- 
view of a Hoosier book ever written by a Hoosier, and we asked 
him about it. "That," he said, "was the Indian poem, 'Elskata- 
wa,' by George W. Cutter, better known to fame by his 'Song of 
Steam.' I don't remember much about the review now, but one 
incident in connection with Cutter I have reason for remembering 
very vividly. Cutter fell in love with a Mrs. Drake, an actress, 
here in Indianapolis, and, as became a poet, his falling was as deep 
as it was sudden. He wanted her to marry, but the lady said nay. 
She seems to have been persuaded at the last minute, however, and 
just as she was on the eve of a nocturnal flight to make connection 
with another engagement. At any rate it was a midnight marriage, 
fully up to the standard of the romancist. At that time I happened 
to be the clerk of whom people who wanted to amalgamate had to 
get their license, and at an hour of the night so late that the 
very clocks had stopped running and gone to rest I was knocked 
out of bed and haled across town through the grewsome darkness to 
the court house to issue the required document. That is why I 
have a particularly lively recollection of George W. Cutter. 

"Well, well, I must get to work! Yes, young man, the fence- 
viewer is an institution of the good old times — you will never see 
his like again." And Uncle Joe turned once more to his unfin- 
ished page of scribing. 



